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FOREWORD. 

"It  is  no  use,"  wrote  Richard  Cobden,  the  great  apostle 
of  Free  Trade,  "  telling  me  of  your  army  and  navy,  your  ex- 
ports and  your  imports,"  what  is  the  condition  of  the  people? 
Are  they  better  or  worse  off  than  the  people  of  other  lands? 
That,  to  Cobden,  was  the  one  test  by  which  the  greatness  and 
progress  of  a  nation  could  alone  be  tested.  Cobden  died  in 
1865,  and  now  in  the  year  1909  our  talk  is  still  of  armies  and 
navies,  of  territorials  and  Dreadnoughts,  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, but,  —  what  about  the  condition  of  the  people  r 
When  wilt  thou  save  the  people, 

Oh  God  of  Mercy  when? 
The  people,  Lord,  the  people, 
Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men. 

Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer,  asked  that  ques- 
tion about  the  same  time  as  Cobden  made  the  memorable 
statement  quoted  above.  To-day  the  same  question  is  being 
asked  in  many  quarters,  asked  with  greater  insistence  than 
ever.  But  God  cannot  save  a  people  who  will  not  save  them- 
selves. There  is  no  record  in  history,  sacred  or  secular,  of 
any  Power  intervening  on  behalf  of  a  people  who  were  not: 
trying  to  save  themselves. 

The  Independent  Labour  Party  (I.L.P.)  has  hitherto5 
worked,  mainly,  in  the  big  centres  of  industry.  Its  branches 
are  composed  of  men  and  women  who  want  to  break  the 
terrible  yoke  of  poverty  and  win  freedom  for  all  who  have  to* 
sweat  for  a  living.  Why  are  the  workers  poor  while  the  idle 
rich  revel  in  luxury  ?  Why  have  we  ill-fed  poorly  clad  women 
and  children  in  the  cottage  home  of  the  worker,  and  women  and 
children  daintily  fed  and  dressed  in  silk  attire  in  castle  and  hall  ? 
Why  are  some  people  housed  in  roomy  mansions  whilst  others 
herd  in  overcrowded  hovels  ?  Why  does  one  man  own  a  walled- 
in  park  ten  miles  round,  while  scores  of  others  cannot  hire 
enough  land  on  which  to  feed  a  goose  These  are  questions 
which  demand  an  answer;  and  it  is  the  workers  themselves  who* 
alone  can  find  an  answer  and  enforce  the  remedy. 

The  I.L.P.  working  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Trade 
Unions  has,  after  many  years  of  effort,  succeeded  in  creating" 
a  Labour  Party  which  has  33  Members  of  Parliament  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  hundreds  of  members  on  the  various 
elected  Councils  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  farm  servants  have  as  yet  taken  little  part  in. 
the  work  of  the  party.  They  are  badly  organised,  and  very 
often  cut  off  from  the  centres  of  population.  And  so  the  great 
Labour  movement  has  surged  and  swept  round  them  but,  with- 


out,  thus  far,  ^drawing  them  within  its  scope.  Nearly  every  trade 
and  occupation  has  its  direct  representatives  in  Parliament 
elected  under  Labour  Party  auspices.  The  engineers,  the 
miners,  the  shipwrights,  the  mill  operatives,  the  steelsmelters. 
the  gas  workers,  the  ship  assistants,  the  railway  servants,  the 

feneral  labourers,   the  compositors   and  others   all  have  their 
l.P.'s;  but  the  farm  hands  have  none.     That  omission  must 
be  rectified. 

All  workers  have  one  common  "interest.  Whether  a  man 
tills  the  soil,  mines  coal,  weaves  cloth,  or  builds  ships;  no 
matter  how  or  by  what  means  he  works  for  his  living,  he  is  bound 
by  ties  stronger  than  bands  of  steel  with  every  other  wrorker. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  which  has  made  the  Labour 
party  so  great  a  power.  It  takes  all  classes  and  grades  of 
workers  and  welds  them  into  one  great  harmonious  whole. 
The  farm  hand  must  come  into  this  great  combine ;  he  cannot 
afford  to  stand  off  in  lonely  isolation  from  his  brothers  of 
other  occupations. 

What  is  the  special  need  of  the  farm  hand  ?  He  wants  a 
bit  of  land  which  he  can  till  for  his  own  use  and  hold  against 
all  comers,  with  the  chance  of  one  day  rising  from  the  peasant 
into  the  yeoman  class;  a  comfortable,  sanitary,  roomy  house 
at  a  fair  rent,  from  which  he  cannot  be  evicted.  These  are 
his  immediate  practical  demands,  and  in  ninety  cases  out  of 
every  hundred,  squire,  parson,  and  landlord  will  be  found  in 
opposition  to  his  claim.  The  farmer  knows  that  a  peasantry 
thus  endowed  would  not  work  for  the  starvation  wages  with 
which  the  poor  landless  semi-serfs  have  to  be  content  at  pres- 
ent; and  the  landlord  knows  that  higher  wages  for  the  labourer 
means  less  rent  for  him.  The  peasant  who  has  even  three  acres 
of  land,  a  well-filled  pigsty,  a  cow's  grass  on  the  common,  and  a 
cottage  which  is  his  to  use  and  hold  so  long  as  he  pays  the 
rent,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  free  man.  He  cannot  be 
starved  into  submission  nor  be  coerced  by  eviction.  It  is  an 
ideal  worth  fighting  for.  Our  country  might  easily  maintain  five 
millions  of  such  homes,  each  of  them  a  well-spring  from  which 
living  waters  of  healthy  vigorous  humanity  would  flow  carrying 
vigour  and  strength  to  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  agricultural  labourers  had  better  face  the  fact  at  the 
outset  that  these  reforms  are  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the 
asking,  but  will  have  to  be  fought  for.  The  vested  interests 
of  landlordism  are  powerful  and  will  not  be  easily  shifted. 
There  is  also  the  apathy  of  the  men  themselves  to  contend 
against.  But  all  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  towns,  by  the  splendid  material  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties  once  it  is  organised  and  enlightened.  Fur- 
ther powers  are  needed,  especially  by  Parish  Councils.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  must  be  amended  so  as  to  give 
Parish  Councils  greatly  extended  powers  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  for  Commons  and  Small  Holdings,  and 
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for  the  erection  of  cottages.  As  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the 
Government  may  require  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
labourers  financially  by  providing  money  on  easy  terms  not 
only  to  the  Parish  Council  for  acquiring  but  also  to 
the  labourer  for  stocking  the  land.  In  some  of  our 
Colonies  the  State  has  established  Co-operative  Creameries, 
fruit  tinning  and  bacon  curing  factories,  and  all  the  farmer  has 
to  do  is  to  bring  his  produce  to  these,  and  the  Government 
finds  the  market  for  him.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  system, 
with  modifications  to  suit  it  to  our  needs,  should  not  be  adopt- 
ed in  this  country.  Special  courses  of  training  in  farming, 
fruit  raising,  etc.,  could  also  be  provided  in  connection  with 
experimental  farms  to  which  young  men  and  women  could  go 
for  advice  and  instruction  free.  This  method  is  meeting  with 
great  success,  both  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
some  of  the  more  enlightened  continental  countries  of  Europe, 
Here  then  is  a  definite  fighting  programme  which  by  active 
propaganda  and  organisation  could  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
years.  With  proper  organisation  every  Parish  Council  might 
easily  contain  a  majority  of  actual  working  peasants — men 
who  understand  the  needs  and  requirements  of  their  class  and 
who  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  them  at  all  risks.  The 
greatest  difficulty  will  be  in  getting  a  beginning  made.  Once 
the  movement  is  fairly  started  it  will  sweep  forward  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  Labour  Party  is  independent  of  both  the  Liberal  and 
the  Conservative  parties.  It  has  no  faith  in  either  except  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  pushed  into  granting  reforms.  Just  now- 
desperate  efforts  are  being  made  by  leading  politicians  on  both 
sides  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  working  class  away  from 
social  reforms  and  divert  it  in  the  channel  of  what  is  called 
Imperialism.  It  was  the  same  in  Cobden's  days. 

"  The  greatest  obstacle,"  he  wrote,  "  to  any  change 
or  improvement  in  John  Bull's  sentiments  just  now  is  the 
egregious  vanity  of  the  beast.  He  has  been  so  plastered 
with  flattery,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  an  inordinate 
appetite,  that  he  has  become  an  imperious  mass  of  self- 
esteem.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  alter  the  policy  of 
individuals,  or  of  nations,  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  are  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

The  pamphlet  which  follows  is,  in  the  main,  composed 
of  extracts  from  Richard  Cobden's  letters.  It  has  been 
ably  and  lovingly  compiled  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Annie 
Cobden-Sanderson.  It  is  a  certainty  that  were  Cobden  alive 
to-day,  with  his  clear  insight  and  mature  human  sympathies, 
he  would  be  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  fight  to  win  the  land 
for  the  people.  He  never  for  a  moment  intended  that  his 
fight  £or  freedom  should  end  when  the  taxes  upon  trade  had 
been  removed.  He  realised  that  so  long  as  land  remained  priv- 
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ate  property  there  could  be  no  freedom  for  the  working  class. 
The  Independent  Labour  Party  takes  up  the  same  position  not 
only  in  regard  to  land  but  also  capital.  It  is  a  Socialist  organ- 
isation, and  Socialism  means  that  land  and  capital  shall  be 
owned  and  used  by  the  community  and  that  rent  and  interest 
shall  cease  to  be  paid  to  useless  landlords  and  capitalists. 
Under  Socialism  there  would  be  no  poverty,  no  overwork,  no 
palaces  on  one  hand  and  hovels  on  the  other.  All  would  share 
in  the  nation's  work  and  in  the  wealth  which  labour  produces. 
Meanwhile,  a  beginning  of  better  things  can  be  made  on 
the  lines  .sketched  above.  With  better  education,  comrnqn  lands 
for  grazing,  small  holdings,  the  produce  to  be  marketed  on  the 
co-operative  principle,  with  decent  publicly  owned'  cottages, 
with  a  recreation  hall  and  library  for  each  village,  and  all 
owned  and  controlled 'by  the  Parish  Council,  the  rural  life  of 
the  country  would  quicken  into  new  vigour.  The  numbing 
restraint  of  landlordism  would  be  removed,  and  conditions 
would  be  created  under  which  a  free  people  would  in  process 
of  time  come  to  inhabit  a  free  land.  It  is,  I  repeat,  an  ideal 
worth  striving  for. 

J.  KEIR  HARDIE. 


Richard   Cob'den   and   the   Land    of 
the   People. 


"  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God." — House  of 
Commons,  February  24th,  1842. 

By  his  daughter,  ANNE  COBDEN-SANDERSON. 

''  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth ! "— Isaiah  V.,  8. 

In  1849,  three  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
Cobden  wrote  "  The  fate  of  Empires,  and  the  fortunes  of 
their  peoples,  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  proprietor- 
ship of  land  to  an  extent  which  is  not  at  all  understood  in  this 
country.  We  are  a  servile,  aristocracy-loving,  lord-ridden 
people,  wrho  regard  the  land  with  as  much  reverence  as  we  still 
do  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage.  Not  only  have  not  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  us  any  share  in  the  soil,  but  we  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  think  that  we  are  worthy  to  possess  a  few  acres  of 
Mother  Earth." 

The  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  covers  77  million  acres 


which  is  to-day  privately  owned  by  a  little  over  a  million  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  more  than  forty  millions  of  people 
who  cannot  claim  a  foothold  of  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  were  some  two  millions  of  people 
working  upon  the  land  but  now  the  number  is  less  than  a 
million.  In  spite  of  improved  Agricultural  Methods  displacing 
the  need  for  labour  on  the  land,  and  in  spite  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing attraction  of  the  towns,  more  than  half  the  people  of 
France  still  live  upon  the  land,  whilst  in  Germany  the  town 
population  is  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

There  was  a  time  when  more  men  cultivated  their  own 
land  in  England,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
to-day  there  is  no  country  where  the  people  are  so  entirely 
divorced  from  the  soil.  Half  the  total  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  owned  by  2,500  persons. 

If  Patriotism  is  the  love  of  one's  country,  then  the  country 
should  be  the  common  property  of  its  people. 

At  present  it  is  the  Legislators  of  the  Elected  and  non- 
Elected  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  members  of  the  Local 
Administrative  bodies  who  hold  between  them  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  of  the  country.  There  are  amongst  them 
many  lawyers,  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  legal  contracts 
connected  with  the  transfer  of  land,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to 
preserve,  T>r  make  still  more  intricate,  the  land  laws  as  they 
exist  to-day. 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  "  Six  Centuries  of 
Work  and  Wages,"  has  shewn  that  the  labourer  was  better  off 
during  the  i5th  Century,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  i6th 
Century,  than  he  has  been  at  any  time  since.  Then  came  what 
he  calls  the  Landlord  Conspiracy,  and  with  it  the  loss  to  the 
people  of  their  rights  over  the  Common  lands.  With  the  loss 
of  the  grazing  rights  on  the  Commons  came  also  the  extinction 
of  the  Peasant  Proprietor,  whose  own  land  was  not  sufficient 
for  feeding  his  cattle.  The  peasants  robbed  of  their  Commons, 
which  were  enclosed  and  monopolised  by  the  great  landowners 
for  their  own  use,  found  themselves  unable  to  pay  the  exorbi- 
tant rents  charged,  and  they  sank  into  the  Landless  Labourers 
we  have  to-day. 

By  means  of  various  Enclosure  Acts  about  seven  million 
acres  of  land  were  enclosed  and  taken  from  the  people  between 
1710  and  1843. 

'  Our  present  system  of  Land  Tenure  dates  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom  was 
vested  in  the  Crown.  All  the  civil  and  military  expenses  of 
government  were  met  by  levies  on  the  holders  of  the  land 
under  the  Crown,  large  tracts  of  land  being  left  in  Commons 
for  the  use  of  the  people.  For  a  period  of '150  years  after  the 
'Conquest,  all  the  revenue  continued  to  be  derived  from  the 
land.  After  robbing  the  poor  of  the  Commons,  little  by  little 
the  land-owning  and  governing  classes  dropped  for  themselves 


the  burthen  of  taxation,  and  in  1815,  in  order  still  more  to 
increase  their  rents  by  raising  the  price  of  corn,  they  placed  a 
tax  on  imported  corn,  the  weight  of  which  fell  chiefly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  working  classes.  Cobden  proved  this  by 
shewing  how  the  family  of  a  nobleman  paid  as  his  share  of 
this  corn  tax  a  halfpenny  on  every  £100,  whilst  it  cost  the 
labouring  man  20  per  cent.,  or  4/-  in  the  pound,  of  his  income. 
During  the  course  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Agitation,  Cobden 
thus  spoke  against  our  present  system  of  taxation :  — 

"  Mighty  as  I  consider  the  fraud  and  injustice  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  I  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  bring  forward 
the  history  of  taxation  in  this  country    for    the    last    150 
years,  you  will  find  as  black  a  record  against  the  land- 
owners as  even  in  the  Corn    Law    itself.     I    warn    them 
against  ripping  up  the  subject  of  taxation.     If  they  want 
another  league  at  the  death    of    this    one — if    they    want 
another  organisation  and  a  motive — then  let  them  force 
the  middle  and  industrial  classes  to  understand  how  they 
have  been  cheated,  robbed  and  bamboozled." 
Richard  Cobden  was  himself  descended  from    a    race    of 
yeomen  farmers,  who  had  for  generations  been  tillers  of  the 
soil  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  West  Sussex.     His  family  were 
driven  from  their  own  land  by  the  economic  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  ipth 
Century,  which  pressed  so  hardly  upon  the  small  farmer. 

When  still  a  youth  he  left  the  country  and  began  his  life 
in  the  cities,  and  later  on  he  became  a  manufacturer  and  an 
owner  of  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire.  There  he  saw  the  ever- 
increasing  population  of  workers  collected  together  in  the 
industrial  centres  of  the  North,  and  his  aim  was  to  improve 
their  conditions  which  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  alter. 

Cobden  did  not  however  welcome7  the  change  from  an 
Agricultural  England  to  a  land  .of  dark  cities  and  factories, 
and  he  regretted  the  past  as  much  as  any  follower  of  Ruskin 
might  do,  nor  did  he  at  any  time  consider  the  interests  only 
of  his  own  class.  "Far  from  nourishing  such  an  esprit  de 
•corps,"  he  said,  "  our  predilections  lean  altogether  in  an 
opposite  direction.  We  were  born  and  bred  up  amid  the  pas- 
toral charms  of  the  South  of  England,  and  we  confess  to  so 
much  attachment  for  the  pursuits  of  our  forefathers  that,  had 
we  the  casting  of  the  parts  of  all  the  actors  on  this  world's 
stage  we  do  not  think  we  should  suffer  a  cotton  mill  or  a  manu- 
factory to  have  a  place  in  it.  But  the  factory  system,  which 
sprang  from  the  discoveries  in  machinery,  has  been  adopted 
fey  all  the  civilised  notions  in  the  world,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  us 
to  think  of  discountenancing  its  application  to  the  necessities 
of  this  country;  it  only  remains  for  us  to  mitigate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  evils  that  are  perhaps  not  inseparably  connected 
with  this  novel  social  element." 

His  plans  for  mitigating  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  new 
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social  development,  were  the  freeing  of  commerce  from  the  j 
restrictions  of  monopoly,  and  the  land  from  feudal  ownership. 
He  also  believed  in  the  Political  Freedom  which  would  give 
to  men  and  women  the  right  to  vote,  and  open  up  to  them  the 
intellectual  outlook  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  a  civilized 
state.  His  great  hope  for  the  future  was  through  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  people,  and  with  all  their  ignorance,  he  never 
lost  faith  in  them.  "I  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  people," 
he  wrote,  "and  would  risk  universal  suffrage  to-morrow  in 
preference  to  the  present  franchise."  But  without  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ballot  he  declared  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
Suffrage,  and  the  Shortening  of  Parliament,  would  fail  in  their 
benefits,  for  it  was  on  the  support  of  the  working  classes  which 
he  relied,  and  not  on  that  of  the  possessing  classes. 

By  means  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  destruction  of  Commer- 
cial Monopoly,  he  hoped  to  spread  peace  and  civilization  over 
the  world.  For  him  Commerce  had  a  moral  basis  when  it  was 
the  means  of  uniting  the  nations  of  the  world  in  one  great 
international  system.  For  he  believed  that  if  only  the  peoples 
of  the  different  nations  got  to  know  each  other  it  mattered 
little  what  became  of  governments.  He  saw  also  in  Free  Trade 
a  struggle  between  the  selfishness  of  the  landlord  and  the 
aristocracy,  as  opposed  to  the  newly  rising  force  of  Indus- 
trialism. Cobden  was  not  however  blind  to  the  evils  of 
Industrialism,  and  admitted  frankly  that  the  cotton  lords  were 
not  more  popular  than  the  landlords.  "A  sad  lot  of  soulless 
louts,"  he  called  a  party  of  North  country  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  candidates.  '  The  more  I  see  of'your  representatives 
from  Lancashire,  the  more  ashamed  I  feel  at  being  so  served," 
he  added. 

When  in  1838  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  destruction 
of  property  which  followed  the  holding  of  some  midnight  meet- 
ings by  the  Chartists,  Cobden  thus  expressed  his  views  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend. 

'  As  regards  general  politics,  I  see  nothing  in  the  present 
radical  outbreak  to  cause  alarm,  or  make  one  dread  the  fate  of 
liberalism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  preferable  to  the  apathy  of 
the  three  years  when  prosperity  (or  seemingly  so)  made  Tories 
of  all.  Nor  do  I  feel  at  all  inclined  to  give  up  politics  in  disgust, 
as  you  seem  to  do,  because  of  the  blunders  of  the  Radicals. 
They  are  rash  and  presumptuous,  or  ignorant  if  you  will,  but 
are  not  the  governing  factions  something  worse  ?  Is  not 
selfishness,  or  systematic  plunder,  or  political  knavery  as  odious 
as  the  blunders  of  democracy?  We  must  choose  between  the 
party  which  governs  upon  an  exclusive  or  monopoly  principle, 
and  the  people  who  seek,  though  blindly  perhaps,  the  good  of 
the  vast  majority." 

Though  the  leader  of  a  commercial  movement,  Cobden 
was,  like  Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold,  a  preacher  of  the--  phil- 
osophy of  civilisation,  and  of  education;  Free  Trade  for  him 


meant  morality,  and  not  a  mere  doctrine  of  comfortable 
materialism.  He  was  inspired  by  an  ideal  of  moral  regenera- 
tion, and  he  believed  as  firmly  in  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature,  as  the.  great  leaders  of  thought  and  progress  in  France, 
at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  lie  saw,  however,  that  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  people  affected  their  moral-  conditions 
and  their  character,  and  the  improvement  of  their  material 
conditions  had  for  him  therefore  a  religious  sanction,  which 
became  the  inspiring  motive  for  his  political  life.  Reason,  he 
believed,  would  in  the  future  take  the  place  of  brute  force,  and 
freedom  and  example  would  replace  repression  andv  punish- 
ment. It  was  this  desire  for  social  and  economic  well  being 
which  made  Cobden  able  to  see  beyond  mere  political  c$n- 
siderations  and  kept  him  aloof  all  his  life  from  party  politics. 

Cobden  saw  most  clearly  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
not  benefit  by  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  food  unless  accom- 
panied by  free  access  to  the  land.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  regretted  that  failing  strength  prevented  him  from  starting 
an  agitation  for  freeing  the  land  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
landowners,  and  thus  delivering  the  English  peasantry  from  a 
life  of  hopeless  labour. 

In  185*  Cobden  said  he  was  prepared  to  attack  the  land 
monopoly  root  and  branch,  both  here  and  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. He  realized,  however,  that  the  question  of  primogeni- 
ture was  not  bound  up  merely  with  the  aristocratic  classes,  and 
he  quoted  the  fact  that  every  successful  trader  buys  an  estate 
and  tries  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  connection  with  that  ilk  by 
creating  an  eldest  son. 

"  In  France,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  abolish  the 
present  system  of  peasant  ownership  of  the  land,"  he  wrote, 
"  another  revolution  would  break  out,  and  yet  we  in  England 
are  actually  hugging  our  feudal  fetters !  But  we  are  a 
Chinese  people.  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  our  grand- 
mothers did  not  deform  their  feet  a  la  Chinoise !  if  so,  we 
should  have  had  a  terrible  battle  to  emancipate  women's  toes. 
But  however  unprepared  the  public  may  be  for  our  views  on 
the  land  question,  I  am  ready  to  incur  any  obloquy  in  the  cause 
of  economical  truth.  And  it  is,  I  confess,  on  this  class  of  ques- 
tions, rather  than  on  plans  of  organic  reform,  I  feel  disposed 
to  act  the  part  of  pioneer.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  must 
and  will  come,  but  it  chills  my  enthusiasm  upon  the  subject 
when  I  see  so  much  popular  error  and  prejudice  prevailing 
upon  such  questions  as  the  Colonies,  religious  freedom,  and 
the  land  customs  of  this  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  thoughts  make  me  for  an  instant  falter  in  my  advocacy 
of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  but  they  make  me  doubt 
whether  I  may  not  be  better  employed  in  trying  to  diffuse  solid 
practical  views,  than  in  righting  for  forms  or  theories  of  gov- 
ernment which  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  fate  of  practical 
legislation  at  all.  The  greatest' obstacle  to  any  improvement 
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or  change  in  John  Bull's  sentiments  just  now  is  the  egregious 
vanity  of  the  beast.  He  has  been  so  plastered  with  flattery,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite,  that  he  has 
become  an  imperious  mass  of  self  esteem.  Nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  alter  the  policy  of  individuals  or  nations  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Time 
and  adversity  can  alone  operate  in  such  cases." 

Two  years  later  he  wrote  from  his  birthplace  in  Sussex. 

"  I  am  penning  these  pages  in  a  maritime  county. 
Stretching  from  the  sea,  right  across  the  verge  of  the  next 
county,  and  embracing  a  great  part  of  the  parish  in  which  I 
sit,  are  the  estates  of  three  proprietors,  which  extend  in  almost 
unbroken  masses  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  The  residence 
of  one  of  them  is  surrounded  with  a  walled  park  ten  miles  in 
circumference.  Well,  if  Louis  Napoleon  were  to  create  three 
such  estates  in  France,  it  would  be  fatal  tD  him.  Tell  the  eight 
millions  of  peasant  proprietors  in  France  that  they  shall 
exchange  lots  with  the  English  people,  where  the  labourer 
who  cultivates  the  farm  has  no  more  proprietary  interest  in 
the  soil  than  the  horses  he  drives,  and  they  will  be  stricken 
with  horror!  " 

Speaking  in  Rochdale  in  1863  with  regard  to  the  peasantry 
of  the  country,  he  said,  "  I  have  travelled  in  most  civilised 
countries,  and  the  masses  of  my  fellow  countrymen  do  not 
compare  so  favourably  with  the  masses  of  other  countries  as 
I  could  wish.  I  find  in  other  countries  a  greater  proportion 
of  people  owning  property  than  there  are  in  England. 
It  is  no  use  your  talking  of  your  Army  and  Navy,  your  exports 
and  your  imports — it  is  no  use  telling  me  you  have  a  small 
portion  of  your  people  exceedingly  well  off.  I  want  to  bring 
the  test  to  a  comparison  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  other  countries.  Now  I  say  with  regard  to  some 
things  in  foreign  coun'r  e>  \ve  don't  compare  favourably. 
The  condition  of  the  English  peasantry  has  no  parallel 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  have  no  other  peasantry 
but  that  of  England  which  is  entirely  divorced  from  the  land. 
There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  you  will  not  find 
men  holding  the  plough  and  turning  up  the  furrow  upon  their 
own  freehold." 

When  dealing  with  the  condition  of  Ireland  his  plan  with 
regard  to  the  land  was  more  definite  than  in  dealing  with  other 
parts  of  the  British  Kingdom. 

Cut  up  the  land,"  he  said,  "  into  small  properties.  Let 
there  be  no  estates  so  large  as  to  favour  absenteeism,  even 
from  the  parish.  How  is  this  to  be  done,  with  Feudalism  still 
in  the  ascendant  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet?  Pirn  is 
quite  right  when  he  draws  the  distinction  between  the  case  of 
Ireland,  where  the  conquerors  have  not  amalgamated  with  the 
conquered,  and  that  of  other  countries  where  the  victors  and 


vanquished  have  been  invariably  blended.  For  we  are  all 
conquered  nations — some  of  us  have  been  so  repeatedly — but 
all,  \vith  the  exception  of  Ireland,  have  absorbed  their  con- 
querors. Almost  every  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland  is  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  or  ownership  of  land;  and  yet  the 
Irish  are  not  naturally  an  agricultural  people,  for  they  alone, 
of  all  the  European  emigrants  who  arrive  in  the  United  States, 
linger  about  the  towns,  and  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
tempting  advantages  of  the  rural  districts  in  the  interior.  But 
in  Ireland,  at  least  in  the  South  and  West,  there  is  no  property 
but  the  soil,  and  no  labour  but  upon  the  land,  andv  you  cannot 
reach  the  population  in  their  material  or  moral  condition  but 
through  the  proprietorship  of  the  land.  Therefore,  if  I  had 
the  power,  I  would  always  make  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
resident,  by  breaking  up  the  large  properties.  In  other  words, 
I  would  give  Ireland  to  the  Irish." 

In  quoting  thus  largely,  I  want  to  shew  very  clearly  that 
for  Cobden  the  question  of  Free  Trade  did  not  stand  alone. 

He  realised  with  bitterness  that  Free  Trade  was  helping 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  once 
their  fortunes  were  made,  cared  but  little  for  the  social  ideals 
which  he  hoped  might  be  attained  with  the  increased  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  middle  class  had  subscribed 
generously  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  they 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  large  increase  to  their  fortunes;  but 
they  showed  no  disposition  to  improve  the  general  well-being  of 
the  nation  by  assisting  in  a  more  equal  distribution  of  material 
wealth.  He  found  also  that  instead  of  destroying  Feudalism, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  root  of  all  evil  in  our 
country,  he  had  strengthened  its  power  by  adding  to  it  fresh 
sources  of  wealth.  He  saw  this  same  middle  class  which  had 
grown  rich  through  Free  Trade,  hastening  to  make  itself  part 
of  the  system  he  had  wished  to  destroy.  In  despair  of  any 
longer  receiving  their  support,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Parliamentary  Reform,  hoping  that  through  an  enlarged 
electorate  he  might  be  able  to  bring  about  the  changes  he 
wished  for  so  ardently. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Bright  in  1851  he  describes 
how  he  had  been  sitting  under  the  yew  tree  on  the  lawn  of  his 
old  home  near  Midhurst,  looking  through  bushels  of  old 
letters,  which  he  had  received  during  the  League  Agitation, 
and  he  acids  "  The  names  of  all  those  who  did  the  work  of 
that  seven -years'  struggle  are  fresh  in  my  memory.  Do  not 
deceiye  yourself;  the  same  men  will  not  fight  the  battle  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  If  we  go  into  the  conflict,  we  must 
seek  for  recruits  amongst  another  class." 

Wandering  alone  in  the  fields  and  woods  of  the  spot 
where  he  was  born,  he  realised  all  the  failure  which  had  come 
to  his  hopes  of  freeing  the  land  for  the  peasant,  and  he  wrote 
thus  despondently  on  the  subject  to  a  friend. 
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"  We  have  the  spirit  of  Feudalism  rife  and  rampant  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  antagonistic  developments,  of  the  age  of  Watt, 
Arkwright  and  Stephenson.  Nay,  Feudalism  is  every  day 
more  and  more  in  the  ascendant  in  political  and  social  life.  So 
great  is  its  power  and  prestige  that  it  draws  to  it  the  support 
and  homage  of  even  those  who  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
newer  and  better  civilization.  Manufacturers  and  merchants 
as  a  rule  seem  only  to  desire  riches  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Feudalism.  How  is  this 
to  end?  And  whither  are  we  tending  in  both  our  domestic 
and  foreign  relations  Can  we  hope  to  avoid  collisions  at 
home  or  wars  abroad  whilst  all  the  tendencies  are  to  throw 
power  and  influence  into  the  wrong  scale." 

During  Cobden's  lifetime  there  were  but  two  classes  to 
which  he  could  appeal,  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class,  to 
help  him  in  his  battle  against  Feudalism  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  land  to  the  peasant.  It  was  riot  until  two  years  after  his 
death  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  passed,  which  for  the 
first  time  admitted  the  working  classes  to  the  electorate. 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  written  by  him  from  Midhurst  in 
1863,  two  years  before  his  death,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  James 
Beal,  well  known  as  an  ardent  reformer.  In  this  letter  he 
shews  the  distrust  he  felt  for  the  radical  politician  and  his 
desire  to  find  outside  that  party  the  support  he  needed  for  his 
land  campaign. 

"  You  spoke  of  a  Political  Economy  Society.  At  the  best 
is  it  not  certain  such  a  society  would  be  merely  a  debating 
club,  perhaps  another  edition  of  a  Political  Economy  Club, 
where  people  puzzle  each  other  and  mystify  simple  questions  ? 
Could  you  form  a  society  to  do  something?  For  instance  the 
laud? 

When  I  was  in  Italy  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  I 
met  all  the  Economists  of  that  country — where  every  man 
studying  for  the  Bar  learns  political  economy  as  a  part  of  his 
course.  Nothing  appeared  so  unaccountable  to  them  as  the 
fact  that  a  people  like  the  English,  calling  themselves  free, 
should  still  be  living  under  the  feudal  system  and  submitting 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  land. 

There  is  a  prodigious  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in 
this  country  respecting  the  tenure  of  land.  The  subject  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  two 
conditions  of  life  which  I  have  always  looked  for  in  my  travels, 
as  a  test  of  the  social  state  of  the  people,  are  the  tenure  of  land 
and  the  nature  of  their,  religion.  Let  me  hear  if  you  think 
anything  could  be  done." 

Forty-six  years  have  passed  since  those  lines  were  written, 
and  nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  will  be  done  by  the 
class  which  deserted  him  during  his  life,  and  which  in  order  to 
place  themselves  in  high  positions,  have  exploited  his  memory 
since  his  death.  Liberalism  is  the  insidious  and  powerful  ally 
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of  Feudalism.  More  powerful  than  any  aristocracy  of  the  past 
is  the  power  of  the  plutocracy  to-day.  It  holds  in  its  grasp 
the  land  and  capital  of  the  nation,  it  possesses  the  churches  and 
chapels,  through  the  press  it  guides  the  thought  of  the  people, 
and  can  impede  both  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  nation. 
Land  Taxation  alone  will  not  destroy  the  power  of 
monopoly.  Only  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  Feudalism  will 
bring  about  the  change  that  Cobden  desired  and  restore  once 
more  the  land  of  England  to  its  people.  To  the  working  classes 
he  said,  "  No  one  can  help  you  until  you  are  determined  to 
help  yourselves."  R'obbed  of  their  land,  defrauded  of  their 
just  share  of  material  prosperity,  they  now  have  what  they  had 
not  in  Cobden's  time,  the  power  to  break  the  chains  of  servi- 
tude which  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  more  firmly 
fastened  round  them  than  ever  before. 

On  islands  lying  to  the  west  of  Scotland  the  peasants 
have  risen  in  revolt  against  a  landowner,  who  refuses  them  the 
use  of  uncultivated  land,  on  which  to  build  their  houses  and 
grow  their  necessary  food.  They  are  patriots,  they  love  the 
land  of  their  birth,  they  will  not  leave  it  for  distant  Canada, 
nor  will  they  work  in  factories  and  workshops,  to  become 
dwellers  in  the  slums  of  some  great  city.  They  want  to  live 
in  the  open  country  of  those  far-off  islands,  beneath  the  clear 
and  unpolluted  sky,  with  the  moon  and  the  stars  shining  down 
upon  them  through  the  long  silent  nights  of  winter.  Sixty 
years  ago  from  those  islands  men  were  driven,  handcuffed  they 
were  shipped  away  to  another  hemisphere.  Two  years  ago 
and  again  this  year,  1909,  men  were  handcuffed,  and  sent  to 
gaol  in  Edinburgh,  for  claiming  the  right  to  live  on  those  same 
islands.. 

Ten  miles  of  wall  still  enclose  the  Park  in  Sussex,  as 
Cobden  saw  it  enclosed  sixty  years  ago.  Land  is  added  to  the 
great  estates,  the  rural  population  diminishes,  and  in  the  empty 
country  there  is  no  room  to  live. 

During  the  Corn  Law  Agitation,  Cobden  described  him- 
self as  the  son  of  a  Sussex  farmer,  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  he 
said,  "  Our  salvation  will  come  from  the  rural  districts."  His 
love  of  the  land,  the  memory  of  his  early  days,  his  sympathy 
for  the  landless  peasant  never  left  him. 

When,  unconscious,  in  a  London  lodging  he  lay  dying,  as 
life  ebbed  away  he  turned,  in  spirit,  to  the  open  heaths  and 
green  commons  of  his  much  loved  Sussex  home — to  the  in- 
iquity of  the  great  enclosures.  His  daughter  Millicent  heard 
faintly  murmured  the  words  of  the  quaint  rhyme :  — 

"  Great  is  the  crime  in  man  or  woman, 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common, 
But  who  shall  plead  the  man's  excuse, 
Who  steals  the  Common  from  the  goose." 
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